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J.  HE  little  boy  walked  down  the  gravel  path  that 
led  from  the  house  and  flicked  the  branch  of  the 
quince  tree  near  the  front  gate.  He  always  did  this 
as  he  came  down  the  path  in  the  mornings  because, 
when  he  flicked  the  branch,  great  drops  of  dew 
would  scatter  onto  the  loose,  dark  soil.  He  swung 
through  the  white  gate  and  put  the  chain  over  the 
bald  knob  of  the  post,  then  he  looked  back  across  the 
wide  lawn  to  see  if  his  mother  was  watching  from 
the  window.  She  was  there  and  he  waved  to  her  and 
then  set  off  toward  the  school. 

He  loved  the  cold  mornings  when  the  river 
valley  was  filled  with  mist  and  the  frost  lay  on  the 
surface  of  things  and  everything  was  white  with  it. 
He  loved  the  biting  air  in  his  lungs  and  the  smell  of 
the  moist  grass  and  the  way  he  had  to  walk  sprucely 
and  skip  sometimes  to  keep  from  feeling  the  cold. 
And  when  he  would  reach  the  corner  and  look  down 
the  steep  hill,  the  valley  would  be  filled  with  white 
mist.  There  was  always  a  shivery  thrill  when  he 
came  to  the  bridge  and  found  that  it  led  into  the 
white  mist  and  that  he  could  not  see  the  other  side. 
He  would  step  onto  the  bridge  with  trepidation  and 
imagine  that  it  might  lead  to  another  world.  He 
would  walk  across  the  bridge  slowly  and  look  ahead 
into  the  sohd  white  wall.  And  then  ghostly  outlines 
would  begin  to  show;  first  the  wall  of  the  old  flour 
mill,  then  the  tall  chimney-stack. 
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The  mill  was  a  red  building,  the  tallest  in  the 
town,  and  each  morning  when  he  passed  it  on  his 
way  to  school  he  thought  it  must  be  the  tallest  build' 
ing  in  the  world.  It  had  five  storeys  and  that  was 
many  more  than  any  other  building  he  had  heard 
about. 

It  was  just  here  that  he  overtook  another  boy. 
He  was  washed  clean  and  pink  and  his  clothes  were 
clean,  but  he  was  poorly  dressed  and  barefoot.  His 
name  was  Jack  Scarth,  but  all  the  school  kids  called 
him  Jackie  Scat. 

"Hullo,  Peter,"  he  greeted  casually.  He  had  a 
bright  new  spinning'top  and  was  flicking  it  dex' 
terously  onto  the  moist  bitumen. 

"Hullo.""  Peter  skipped  beside  him.  "Where'd 
you  get  it?" 

"Oh,  just  got  it."  Jackie  picked  up  the  top  after 
it  had  stopped  spinning  and  walked  along,  rolling  the 
cord  around  it.  "My  dad  bought  it  for  me,"  he  said. 
"He's  going  to  buy  me  a  car,  too." 

Peter's  eyes  sparkled  enviously.    "Is  he?" 

"Yes!   And  a  scooter!" 

"Gee!" 

The  two  little  boys  walked  along  the  foot-path, 
Jackie  swaggering  and  spinning  his  top  with  showy 
flicks  of  the  wrist  which  Peter  watched  with  wide- 
eyed  admiration. 


Soon  they  reached  the  wide  school'yard.  The 
two  boys  parted  casually,  Jackie  Scat  to  seek  out  the 
other  top-spinners.  Peter  took  off  his  schoohbag  and 
hung  it  in  the  wash-room  on  his  peg.  Then  he  ran 
out  into  the  wide,  brown  yard.  Each  morning  his 
pulse  quickened  at  the  sight  of  it.  The  cold  mornings 
had  an  important  feel,  specially  Monday  mornings. 
He  loved  the  smell  of  the  peppercorn  trees,  the 
occasional  whiffs  of  engine  smoke  that  floated  in 
from  the  railway  yards,  the  clank  of  shunting  engines, 
the  din  of  many  games  in  progress,  the  unpredictable 
mass  of  high  spirits  that  might  breed  a  sudden  fight, 
a  riot,  or  a  foot  race. 

Peter's  teacher  was  Miss  Purdy.  Peter  described 
her  to  his  mother  as  "sort  of  Chinese,  with  a  neck 
like  a  turkey's."  But  she  was  a  nice  person  and  loved 
her  youngsters.  She  had  olive  skin  and  a  long, 
brown,  wrinkled  neck.  Her  one  anathema  was  Jackie 
Scat.  He  had  a  hundred  ways  of  tormenting  her.  He 
was  the  class  grimacier,  posture-master  and  buffoon, 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  excel  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  worshipping  class-mates.  He  was  a  year 
older  than  the  others  in  his  class.  A  long  sickness  had 
held  him  back  a  year  and  set  him  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  other  children. 

One  day  he  sat  behind  two  little  girls  who  wore 
long  plaits.  He  tied  a  piece  of  string  around  their 
hair  ribbons,  joining  them  together.    When  they 


stood  up  to  leave  the" room  for  morning  recess,  they 
were  both  jerked  backwards  and  they  bumped  heads 
with  each  other  and  began  to  cry.  When  Peter  told 
his  mother  about  it  that  afternoon,  his  story  was 
broken  by  little  bursts  of  laughter,  though  his  tone 
tried  to  indicate  that  he  did  not  approve  of  Jackie's 
action  in  making  little  girls  cry. 

The  first  time  Peter  got  the  cane  was  for  laugh' 
ing  during  Scripture  while  the  class  was  saying  "The 
Lord's  Prayer."  When  all  heads  were  bowed  and  the 
children  were  chanting,  his  eye  happened  to  steal  to 
Jackie  Scat,  who  gave  him  a  cross'cyed  grimace,  and 
Peter  started  to  giggle.  Miss  Purdy  looked  up  at  that 
moment  and  caught  him  in  the  act.  He  choked  back 
the  giggle  and  the  prayer  was  finished.  But  Miss 
Purdy  called  him  out  and  delivered  four  cuts  on  each 
hand  with  her  cane.  Peter  fought  back  the  tears 
while  Jackie  Scat  looked  innocently  at  the  ceiling. 

But  Peter  liked  these  days  at  school.  There  was 
the  ever  present  magic  of  Miss  Purdy's  black-board, 
the  treasury  of  knowledge  she  gave  them,  little 
by  little;  the  jig'saw  of  mighty  secrets  unfolding 
together;  the  odd  chanting  sounds  from  the  other 
class-rooms;  the  smell  of  chalk-dust;  the  freshly 
made  ink  brimming  in  the  ink-wells;  the  challenging 
fascination  of  clean  pads  of  paper;  the  marks  and 
blots  and  scratchings  on  the  old  oak  desks,  made  by 
children  who  had  gone  before,  perhaps  many  years 
ago.  And  the  bell  that  rang  sharply  in  mid-afternoon 
for  time  to  go  home. 


Peter's  mother  always  made  afternoon  tea. 
When  he  came  walking  in  the  back  vestibule  each 
afternoon,  the  kettle  would  be  singing.  As  he  would 
unstrap  his  school'bag  and  come  quietly  into  the 
kitchen,  his  mother  would  watch  his  mood  while  she 
poured  out  the  tea.  Some  days  he  would  be  excited 
or  out  of  breath — if  something  momentous  had 
happened.  Other  days  he  would  come  in,  pu2;2,led  or 
reserved,  and  she  would  know  he  was  working  out 
his  own  little  problem,  and  that  if  he  wanted  to  tell 
her  about  it,  it  would  come  out  after  dinner,  just 
before  bedtime. 

His  mother  was  a  wonderful  person  and  some 
of  the  other  children  used  to  come  home  sometimes 
with  Peter  to  hear  her  tell  stories.  Her  hands  were 
never  idle.  The  dressmaking  she  took  in  to  make  a 
meagre  living  kept  her  busy,  and  the  house  was  kept 
shiningly  clean.  She  sometimes  changed  the  curtains 
or  made  new  cushions  to  brighten  up  the  parlour. 
While  Peter  was  at  school,  she  would  spend  many 
hours  in  the  garden,  working  with  a  small  hand'fork 
and  a  pair  of  canvas  gloves,  keeping  order  among  the 
flowers  and  vegetables,  as  she  did  with  her  home  and 
hfe  and  mind. 

She  was  tall  and  slim,  with  wide,  grey  eyes  and 
a  high,  smooth  forehead.  Her  voice  was  animated 
with  a  love  of  people  and  a  love  of  living.  Peter's 
father  had  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  Great  War, 


and  Peter  had  never  known  him.  Sometimes,  when 
he  walked  down  the  path  in  the  mornings  and 
touched  the  leaning  branch  of  the  quince  tree  as  he 
passed,  she  would  give  a  little  smile.  It  was  a  manner' 
ism  of  his  father's — and  even  the  walk  was  the  same. 

One  afternoon  while  having  tea,  his  mother 
began  to  tell  him  the  story  of  the  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo.  She  told  it  with  vividness  and  imagination 
and  Peter's  eyes  shone  with  excitement.  The  next 
afternoon,  he  brought  home  four  of  his  friends,  in- 
cluding Jackie  Scat,  to  hear  the  story.  It  went  on  in 
serial  form  for  a  week,  and  each  afternoon  her 
audience  grew  larger.  As  she  talked,  Peter  would 
watch  the  enthralled  expressions  of  his  friends,  and 
feel  a  wonderful  glow  of  pride  swell  up  inside  of  him. 
He  mentioned  it  one  night,  just  before  he  went  to 
bed.  "Fm  proud  of  you.  Mummy,"  he  said  simply, 
and  kissed  her  good  night. 

On  Friday  afternoons,  when  he  came  home, 
there  would  always  be  fruit'cake  with  nuts  in  it.  His 
mother  made  it  deliciously,  in  a  large  baking  tray,  and 
he  could  cut  himself  a  piece  as  large  as  he  liked.  He 
loved  these  week-ends,  for  every  adventure  he  could 
ever  remember  had  happened  on  a  Saturday.  It  was 
always  a  wonderful  day  that  began  with  breakfast  in 
bed.  A  condition  to  this  required  him  to  give  an  hour 
to  routine  chores  around  the  garden.  The  burying  of 
rubbish;  the  weeding  of  the  path  borders  and  the 
mowing  of  the  lawn.   His  only  other  chore  during 


the  week  was  the  chopping  of  kindling,  and  some 
times  he  ran  errands  to  the  grocer's. 

There  was  one  Saturday  he  would  never  forget. 
Jackie  Scat  had  persuaded  him  to  embark  on  a 
tremendous  undertaking.  Jackie's  father  had  offered 
to  pay  two  shillings  for  a  beehive.  Jackie  knew  where 
a  swarm  of  bees  had  gathered  on  a  tree,  four  miles 
from  town. 

Peter's  mother  gave  them  breakfast  at  six'thirty 
and  they  set  off,  carrying  a  kerosene  box,  with  a 
loose  lid,  on  two  long  poles,  a  sugar  sack  thrown  over 
it.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  morning  and  the  frost  bit  at 
the  boys'  ears.  They  tramped  out  of  town,  two 
small  figures,  along  the  country  road. 

Long  before  they  reached  their  destination,  both 
boys  yearned  to  turn  back.  The  pinewood  case  grew 
heavy  after  a  while  and  pulled  at  their  arm  sockets. 
The  road  was  uneven  and  the  one  who  carried  from 
behind  had  to  stagger  over  pot'holes  and  rocks  he 
could  not  see.  They  took  it  in  turns,  changing  from 
front  to  back  every  few  minutes.  Once  they  sat 
down  and  rested.  Jackie  Scat  was  rubbing  his  feet. 
He  had  worn  no  shoes  or  socks  and  the  ground  was 
bitterly  cold. 

''Do  you  think  it'll  still  be  there?"  he  asked. 

"Don't  know.   It  was  there,  wasn't  it?" 

"Of  course!  I  saw  it!  But  maybe  it's  gone — or 
one  of  the  wood-cutters  took  it  last  night." 


"■Row  much  further  is  it?" 

"Aw,  miles!  It's  past  Pratt's  place!" 

"Come  on,  Jackie.  If  we  keep  on  walking  your 
feet  won't  hurt  so  much." 

"Aw,  pooh!  My  feet  don't  hurt.  I  don't  want 
to  turn  back  if  you  don't.  It's  your  turn  behind." 

They  started  off  again,  and  as  they  reached  the 
hills  the  gum  trees  grew  taller.  There  was  frost  on 
the  grass  and  it  gave  a  moist  smell  to  the  biting  air. 
The  sun  had  risen  and  rays  of  its  light  came  broadly 
among  the  trees  and  sparkled  on  the  grass  and  rocks. 
Now  and  then,  they  startled  rabbits,  scampering 
among  the  russet  foliage  of  fallen  trees. 

After  an  age  of  following  the  bush'track,  which 
Jackie  vowed  was  the  one  he  had  travelled  the  pre' 
vious  afternoon  in  a  motortruck,  they  turned  north 
across  the  paddock.  Now  that  they  were  away  from 
signs  of  human  life,  Peter  began  to  enjoy  the  pros' 
pect.  Old  crows  were  cawing  dismally  across  the 
shelving  hill'side.  The  woods  were  alive  with  pleasant 
bush  sounds. 

"It's  there!"  Jackie  said  suddenly,  pointing 
ahead. 

Peter  saw  a  queer  black  object,  egg'shaped, 
hanging  heavily  on  a  slim  branch  of  a  gum  tree.  The 
bees  were  clustered  thick  and  black  like  a  football. 
A  few  were  bu2;2,ing  around  the  branch. 


Peter  looked  at  it  apprehensively.    ''How  do 
you  get  them  into  the  box?" 
"That's  easy.  You  watch!" 

Jackie  climbed  the  tree  and  Peter  drew  back 
several  paces  to  watch  him.  Jackie  could  climb  like 
an  ape.  He  swung  himself  onto  the  main  bough  and 
slid  along  it.  He  lay  across  it  on  his  stomach  while  he 
reached  for  the  hanging  branch  with  the  swarm  of 
bees  on  it.  Then  he  plucked  out  his  jack'knife  and 
began  to  slash  pieces  of  bark  from  it.  The  wood 
beneath  the  bark  was  soft  and  full  of  sap.  Soon  he 
had  the  branch  in  his  hands.  He  slid  back  along  the 
bough  so  that  he  could  lower  the  branch  toward  the 
box.  He  suddenly  called  out: 

''Go  back  a  bit!   Go  back,  Pete!" 

Peter  took  warning  and  climbed  onto  some 
great  outcroppings  of  black  rock  about  fifty  yards 
further  up  the  hill.  He  watched  with  excitement  as 
Jackie  worked  the  branch  back  and  forth  across  the 
edge  of  the  box.  Miraculously,  the  bees  were  dis- 
lodged without  fuss,  and  Jackie  threw  the  branch 
aside,  came  down  the  tree,  put  the  lid  on  the  box 
and  threw  the  sack  over  it. 

They  began  their  journey  back  with  great  care. 
The  slightest  jolt  might  upset  the  bees  and  cause 
them  to  swarm.  But  there  was  a  grandeur  in  this 
adventure.  It  was  like — like  coming  home  with  a 
chest  of  gold — like  the  treasure  of  Monte  Cristo.  He 


felt  pride  in  the  thought  that  he,  little  as  he  was, 
had  been  chosen  by  Jackie  Scat  to  share  in  the  two 
shillings  offered  by  Jackie's  father.  And  that  he  had 
shared  in  the  ha2,ard  of  bearing  (if  not  of  capturing) 
a  box  full  of — probably  a  miUion — bees  that  had 
vicious  stings  in  them. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  they  had  to  climb 
through  a  fence  and  this  was  a  ticklish  business. 
Peter  held  up  the  wires  while  Jackie  dragged  the  box 
through  across  the  wet  grass.  They  put  it  back  onto 
the  long  sticks  and  began  to  cross  the  wide,  rough 
paddock  of  fallowed  land.  When  they  were  half -way 
across,  Jackie  gave  a  sudden  cry — 

"Look,  Peter!  Runr 

Before  Peter  could  look,  Jackie  had  dropped  his 
end  of  the  sticks.  The  beehive  toppled  off  and  hit 
the  soil.  Peter  turned  and  saw — a  furious  black 
bull  charging  across  the  paddock! 

He  gave  a  cry  and  ran  for  the  fence.  The 
ground  was  uneven  and  hard  to  run  over.  It  had 
been  ploughed  up  and  left  for  fallow.  He  stumbled, 
fell,  picked  himself  up  and  ran  on.  A  sudden, 
.stabbing  pain  hit  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  beat  the 
bull  to  the  fence  and  flung  himself  over  it.  There 
was  another  stabbing  pain  on  the  back  of  his  calf. 
There  were  bees  bu2,2,ing  all  around  his  face.  He  ran 
on  blindly,  smacking  at  them.  They  stung  his  fore 
head,  nose,  cheeks,  went  down  his  shirt  and  stung 
his  stomach.  His  cries  pierced  the  bush  and  echoed 
with  the  noises  of  crows  across  the  hill-side. 


Finally,  he  got  free  of  the  bees,  and  still  whim' 
pering,  made  his  way  blindly  toward  the  bush'track. 
Jackie  was  there,  and  he  was  also  whimpering.  The 
bees  had  stung  him,  too.  They  headed  for  home 
down  the  lonely  bush-track. 

They  both  spent  a  week  in  bed  while  the  pain 
and  swelling  went  from  their  faces.  Peter  would 
look  at  himself  in  the  mirror  every  few  hours.  When 
the  swelling  was  at  its  highest,  his  face  looked  like  a 
pudding,  with  only  slits  for  eyes.  He  looked  so 
funny  that  he  would  want  to  laugh.  But  he  couldn't 
laugh  because  it  pained  him  so  much. 

During  the  week,  his  mother  told  him  the  story 
of  The  Three  Musketeers.  He  used  to  lie  in  the 
semi'darkness  when  the  blinds  were  drawn  and  think 
about  d'Artagnan.  He  would  grieve  silently  because 
he  wasn't  living  back  in  the  days  of  the  Cardinal's 
Guards. 

This  began  the  duelling  phase.  As  soon  as  he 
was  well,  he  made  a  sword  from  a  trimmed  piece  of 
pinewood  with  a  jam  tin  for  a  hand  protector.  Jackie 
Scat  and  other  lads  fashioned  similar  implements  of 
war. 

Peter's  mother  was  always  in  a  panic  lest  one 
would  dig  the  other's  eyes  out,  and  to  satisfy  her  and 
to  make  the  game  more  thrilling  they  made  tin  visors 
from  kerosene  tins,  with  slits  for  the  eyes  to  see 


through.  The  greatest  game  of  all  was  fighting  for  the 
moat  bridge,  a  plank  drawn  across  two  boxes.  Peter's 
big  back'yard  became  a  haven  for  the  knights  of  old. 

Peter's  days  passed  easily.  They  fluttered  by 
slowly  and  wonderfully,  each  one  falling  on  top  of 
the  last  and  adding  fragments  to  the  little  heaps  of 
knowledge,  wisdom  and  memories  that  were  grow- 
ing out  of  the  first  vista  of  bewilderment.  Each  day 
was  an  adventure  that  Peter  faced  happily  and  with- 
out qualms.  He  seemed  to  be  walking  over  a  lot  of 
hills,  and  each  of  the  hills  grew  higher,  and  as  he 
reached  the  top  of  each  one  there  would  be  a  new 
and  broader  vision. 

He  did  well  at  school  and  when  he  was  twelve 
passed  over  to  the  country  high  school.  He  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  picking  fruit  at  the  orchard 
and  earning  ten  shillings  a  week.  Each  morning  at 
seven  he  used  to  trudge  two  miles  out  along  the  dusty 
road.  The  summer  days  were  long  and  fatiguing 
and  the  sun  beat  down  relentlessly  on  the  open  rows 
of  fruit  trees.  But  Peter  loved  the  day's  work,  being 
with  the  regular  men  workers  and  pulling  his  weight 
with  them.  He  loved  the  smell  of  the  hot  fruit,  the 
chatter  of  the  plagues  of  birds  that  used  to  destroy 
much  of  the  fruit  on  the  higher  branches. 

The  township  was  dry  and  dusty  in  the  summer 
and  the  river  would  dry  up  into  a  revealing  horror  of 
black  mud.  The  black  and  white  swans  used  to  leave 


and  go  coastwards.  The  valley  would  be  scarred  and 
ugly  and  often  there  would  be  bush-fires. 

Once  Peter  helped  to  fight  a  great  fire  that 
swept  across  the  fields  and  destroyed  crops  and  cattle 
and  sheep.  He  saw  some  sheep  get  cornered  by  the 
sweeping  flames  and  burn  to  death  before  his  eyes. 
After  the  fire  had  burned  out,  he  saw  the  bodies  of 
some  cattle,  swollen  and  ugly  in  death. 

There  were  the  great  annual  events  such  as 
Christmas  and  the  school  holidays,  the  Sunday 
School  picnics,  and,  above  all,  the  country  show. 
Each  year  he  and  Jackie  Scat  would  go  to  the  fair 
together.  They  would  meet  outside  the  high  fence 
and  search  for  a  spot  to  chmb  over  to  save  the  cost  of 
admission.  Then  they  would  scout  the  sideshows, 
specially  the  boxing  troupes,  to  find  one  where  they 
could  crawl  under  the  tent  canvas.  They  found  a 
glamour  in  the  tawdry  line-up  of  fighters  who  would 
stand  there  and  challenge  all-comers.  They  loved  the 
flinging  challenge  of  the  showman's  voice,  and  the 
ranting  words  he  used.  They  loved  the  magnanimous 
way  the  referee  would  lead  a  da2;ed  and  bruised  youth 
back  to  his  comer  across  the  blood-spattered  sawdust 
and  say:  'Tut  your  hands  together  for  the  local  lad!" 
And  everyone  would  clap  and  the  beaten  youth 
would  slink  away  in  his  defeat. 

And  there  would  be  the  ring  events;  the  farmers 
with  their  horses  and  cattle  and  pigs.    The  bicycle 


races.  Jackie  and  Peter  used  to  assemble  on  "slippery 
corner,"  where  most  of  the  accidents  occurred. 
Peter's  mother  used  to  come  in  the  afternoon  with 
one  of  the  neighbours,  and,  if  he  saw  her,  he  would 
rush  up  and  impart  bursts  of  information — and  try 
to  borrow  sixpence  for  some  wicked-tasting,  fluify 
substance  called  '"hokey-pokey"  which  was  wound 
out  of  a  mysterious  machine  by  an  ugly  man  wearing 
a  Turkish  fez;. 

With  high  school  life  came  a  new  importance,  a 
new  dignity.  Peter  wore  a  cap  with  a  badge  and  a 
blazer  with  a  school  pocket.  A  new  discipline  and 
regimentation  existed  in  the  class-rooms,  the  teachers 
exercised  a  higher  form  of  wit  and  punishment. 
There  was  French,  taken  by  Miss  O'Brien,  who  had 
an  Irish  accent,  but  whose  large,  violet  eyes  would 
roam  the  class  and  register  little  shocks  of  dismay 
and  horror  as  she  listened  to  pronunciations  of 
French  verbs.  There  was  Chemistry  with  its  attend- 
ant smells  and  magic  potions,  and  Algebra  with  its 
pitfalls  and  cagey  minus  signs.  And  there  was  the 
broad,  green  playing  field,  with  its  concrete  cricket 
pitches  and  football  goal-posts.  There  were  the 
da2;2;ling  white  tennis  courts;  and  the  factions — Red, 
Green,  Black  and  Gold.  (Peter  was  a  Gold.)  There 
were  the  weekly  matches  and  the  tallying  scores. 

Jackie  Scat  did  not  share  in  this.  His  father  had 
injured  himself  in  the  mill,  and  Jackie  had  become  a 


telegraph  messenger  at  the  local  post'ofEce.  Peter 
would  see  him  sometimes  free-wheeling  down  hills, 
skidding  round  bends,  vaulting  off  at  a  gate  and 
sliding  his  heels  along  the  gravel.  Sometimes  they 
would  meet  on  late'shopping  night  and  walk  up  and 
down  the  town's  one  long  main  street. 

There  was  sanctioned  recognition  of  girls  now, 
in  the  mixed  class-rooms,  and  at  organised  dances. 
But  Peter  could  never  overcome  his  complete  shyness 
and  awkwardness  in  front  of  them.  They  were  still 
curious,  exacting,  giggling  creatures,  though  many 
of  them  were,  at  any  rate,  nice.  He  used  to  steal 
glances  at  Betty  Mathers,  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
class,  and  at  dances  he  would  seek  her  out  and  ask 
her  to  dance — always  at  least  twice — but  he  never 
knew  what  to  say  to  her. 

On  Sundays,  there  was  always  church.  He  went 
to  the  early  service  with  his  mother.  It  was  often  a 
trouble  to  go,  but  when  he  was  inside  he  liked  the 
cool  air  and  the  polished  pews,  the  high  rafters  that 
took  up  every  shuffle  and  whisper  and  echoed  them 
around — that  made  every  dropped  penny  sound  like 
an  earthquake.  He  liked  the  service  and  the  words 
in  it  and  the  flickering  candles.  He  liked  the  feeling 
he  had  when  he  came  out  of  it  into  the  churchyard 
and  walked  briskly  with  his  mother  toward  their 
home  on  the  hill. 

Peter  plodded  through  his  lessons  and  his  home- 
work and  struggled  through  his  Intermediate  when 


he  was  fourteen.  He  spent  the  Christmas  hohdays 
working  in  the  orchard.  This  year  the  shaggy 'haired 
overseer  gave  him  twenty-five  shillings  a  week.  Then, 
at  the  beginning  of  February,  he  joined  the  local 
branch  of  a  great  banking-house  as  a  clerk. 

He  soon  learned  the  horrors  of  petty  cash,  the 
importance  of  courtesy  and  neatness,  the  boredom  of 
endless  columns  of  figures,  the  honour  of  carrying  a 
loaded  pistol  on  momentous  occasions  when  he 
carried  a  valise  full  of  money  from  one  of  the  other 
banks.  He  made  a  satisfactory  clerk  only  by  dint  of 
solid  concentration.  Whenever  he  saw  Jackie  Scat 
sailing  easily  around  the  town  in  his  uniform  and  his 
P.M.G.  cap  at  a  rakish  angle,  he  yearned  to  get  away 
from  the  stuffiness  of  the  ledgers,  the  stiff  discomfort 
of  the  high  stools. 

Only  three  months  of  this  and  a  piece  of  paper 
came  to  him  one  morning.  It  was  pale  blue.  It  had 
an  unbelievable  message  typed  on  it.  He  was  trans- 
ferred. He  would  be  leaving  the  town.  In  two  days 
he  would  be  going  to  the  city. 

Somehow  the  long  day  dragged  through.  Twice 
he  was  reprimanded  by  the  cashier  for  not  attending 
to  his  work.  But  there  was  a  dullness  inside  of  him 
that  he  had  never  before  experienced.  He  walked 
home  in  the  rain  that  evening.  At  dinner,  he  broke 
the  news  to  his  mother. 

She  took  it  brightly.  "Is  it  a  good  job,  Peter? 
Is  it  an  advancement?" 


"In  a  way,  it  is,  of  course,  but — Mum,  I  could 
easily  leave  and  get  a  job  here — "" 

"As  a  potato-boy,  perhaps?" 

"No!  As  a — as  a  counter-hand  or  something — "" 

His  mother  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "No, 
Peter.  This  is  your  chance.  The  bank  will  be  a  solid 
foundation  for  you.  If  you  find  you  don't  like  it 
later,  you  can  look  for  something  else.  But  not  until 
you  know  what  you  want  to  do." 

Peter  nodded.  "Of  course.  Fll  be  leaving  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  There'll  be  a  car  going  early  in 
the  morning." 

During  the  following  day,  Peter  saw  many  of 
his  friends,  including  Jackie  Scat.  Each  time  he 
walked  down  the  long  main  street  on  some  errand 
for  the  cashier  or  the  chief  clerk,  he  would  see  some 
one  he  knew.  Each  building  he  would  go  into,  he 
would  look  at — somehow — differently.  He  was 
going  away.    He  may  not  see  it  again. 

At  last  it  came.  The  morning.  Peter  was  all 
packed  the  night  before.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold,  frosty 
morning  and  his  teeth  chattered  as  he  had  a  wash. 
His  mother  had  breakfast  ready  by  the  time  he  was 
dressed. 

They  had  a  few  minutes  to  fill  in  before  the  car 
came.  He  put  some  more  polish  on  his  shoes  and 
shined  them  up  while  his  mother  poured  out  another 


cup  of  tea.  There  was  a  dullness  inside  of  him,  and 
a  funny  tightness  in  his  throat.  There  were  a  lot  of 
things  he  wanted  to  say  to  his  mother  before  he  left, 
but  he  couldn't  think  of  anything  except  the  ordin' 
ary  things  about  writing  often  and  being  bright 
and  not  worrying. 

A  motor-horn  sounded  outside.  They  broke  off 
from  talking.  Peter  gulped  the  last  of  his  tea.  "That's 
the  car,"  he  said.  He  brought  his  case  to  the  door  of 
the  vestibule.  His  mother  helped  him  on  with  his 
overcoat. 

''Well,  good'bye,  Mum.  I  mustn't  keep  the  car 
waiting." 

"Take  care,  Peter." 

He  kissed  her  and  picked  up  his  case  and  walked 
out  of  the  house.  As  he  passed  the  window  of  his 
old  room,  he  thought  to  himself:  That  was  my  life. 
It  all  began  here.  Wherever  I  go,  whatever  I  do  .  .  . 
All  the  good  that  I  am  ever  able  to  do.  It  all  began 
here  .  .  . 

He  walked  down  the  gravel  path  that  led  from 
the  house  and  flicked  the  branch  of  the  quince  tree 
near  the  gate.  Great  drops  of  dew  scattered  onto  the 
loose,  dark  soil.  He  sv^oing  through  the  white  gate 
and  put  the  latch  over  the  bald  knob  of  the  post, 
then  he  looked  back  across  the  wide  lawn  to  see  if 
his  mother  was  watching  from  the  window.  She  was 
there  and  he  waved  to  her  and  climbed  into  the  wait' 
ing  car  and  set  off  toward  the  world. 
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